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PREFACE 



The "Conference for Women of the Hemisphere on Nontradit ional 
Occupations and Career Opportunities--The United States Experi- 
ence," held in Washington, D.C. on August 9, 1974, was sponsored 
by the U.S. Delegate to the Inter- American Commission of Women 
and the Women^s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor. 
It marks the first time that a conference for women leaders was 
sponsored by the United States Delegate. The Conference was a 
cooperative effort between a government agency and the representa- 
tive to an inter- American organization, both involved in the ex- 
pansion of the role of women--a concern shared by countries of 
the Western Hemisphere--the participation of women in the eco- 
nomic life of each nation. 

Why a conference on nontradit ional occupations and careers? 
The conference theme grew out of the conviction that one way to 
improve the employab ili ty of women, as well as to close the dis- 
parity of income between men and women, is to promote their 
entry into nontradit ional occupations and careers. The Women*s 
Bureau has been in the forefront of this effort to enable more 
women to assume responsibilities along with men in the more 
skilled, higher paying jobs. 

The area of skilled trades and apprentice jobs is one of the 
projected growth areas for employment, and one in which women 
are for the most part unrepresented. This includes the occupa- 
tional categories of craft and kindred workers, operatives, and 
nonfarm laborers. 

These occupational areas are also ones which command a higher 
pay rate. In common with careers in politics, banking, law, 
medicine and engineering, among others, in which women are also 
under represented, they have been traditionally considered mascu- 
line fields. That is what makes all of them "nontradit ional" 
occupations for women--tb3 predominance of males in those 
fielis--and the predominance of women in lower paying occupa- 
tions traditionally considered the province of women: domestic 
workers, beauticians, teaching, nursing, and social work, 
among others. 

In the past several years, women in the United States have 
seen and experienced significant breakthroughs which have ad- 
vanced their employment possibilities, career and vocational 
opportunities, and their overall status in the work force. 
These br'eakthroughs have been greatly determined by changing^ 
attitudes, effective legislation and enforcement of that legis- 
lation. However, the women themselves with their tenacity, in- 
creas-ed awareness and willingness to work together in a sup- 
portive manner, have been a decisive factor in bringing about 
changes which have resulted in their active participation in 
the economic life of the country. 

- i - 
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The focus of the first part of the conference on women who 
have broken down the barriers, who embody achievement in their 
chosen fields of endeavor, recognizes the importance of sharing 
our knowledge and experience so that more women can benefit from 
them. Women in nontradit ional occupations, such as in high- 
level appointive government positions, in politics, in higher 
education, law, trade unions, business and industry, gave first 
hand accounts of their experiences. 

The second part of the conference highlighted the steps taken 
in the United States to promote employment opportunities for 
women. The roles played by organizations, voluntary associa- 
tions and government, particularly the Women's Bureau and com- 
missions on the status of women, the legal framework prohibiting 
sex discrimination in employment^ and innovative training proj- 
ects are behind the breakthroughs achieved by individual women. 

Sharing of the experience of women in the United States, the 
narration of their role in diverse fields, coupled with the 
study of the steps taken to achieve those advances, serves 
several very useful purposes. It offers persons and organiza- 
tions a greater insight into the status of women, problems they 
face, and possible solutions. It provides women throughout the 
Americas with a basis for comparison of their experiences, and 
it speaks to the similarities between all women of the Hemi- 
sphere, recognizing that historical experiences of each na- 
tion of the Americas, while similar in certain respects, are 
not uniform. 

It is hoped that this report will be of assistance in identi- 
fying problems women face, approaches toward solving them and 
promoting the exchange of information and ideas between the 
Americans of the Hemisphere. 

In a modest way, this document hopes to redress the neglect 
women have suffered on the part of historians, economists, and 
other scholars. A report such as this, recording women's 
activities , contributes to increasing the visibility of women, 
strengthens communications between governments and individuals, 
and brings all of us closer together in the knowledge that we 
can all learn from one another. 

Lourdes Miranda King 
Editor 
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Message from Peter J. Brennan, 
Secretary of Labor 



Your presence here today demonstrates a shared commitment to 
an issue that concerns not just citizens of the United States, 
but people around the world--improving the economic welfare of 
women . 

A key to expanding women's economic role is to close the ' • 
earnings gap between women and men by encouraging women to enter 
nontraditional j obs . 

^ We can take pride on some of the conditions that are encourag- 
ing women to take their rightful place in these highly-skilled, 
higher-paying occupations. 

--Women in the United States and other countries are benefit- 
ing from legislation that permits them to take a larger role in 
the economies of various nations. Foremost among these are the 
concepts of equal opportunity for all persons regardless of sex 
and equal pay for women performing the same jobs as men. 

--Changing attitudes are broadening women's choice of 
careers and increasing the educational, vocational and employ- 
ment opportunities open to them. 

Due to these achievements, more women--including many attend- 
ing this conference--are entering traditionally male-dominated 
occupations . 

While this progress is encouraging, there still remains the 
great task of assuring that these new job opportunities are 
available to all women in all countries, not just a few. 

Achisviug this goal calls for the type of cooperation and 
exchange of ideas this conference represents. 

Additionally, business, industry, labor and government-- 
both at home and abroad--must continue to cooperate in elimi- 
nating barriers * ,ich prevent women from pursuing and advancing 
in careers of their choice. 

More women must receive the encouragement and training neces- 
sary to prepare for and seek meaningful jobs. 

In calling this conference. Carmen Maymi , Director of the 
Labor Department's Women's Bureau, and Rita Johnston, U.S. 
Delegate to the Inter-American Commission of Women, make it pos- 
sible to explore even more avenues for action. I am confident 
that the ideas and information you share today will translate 
into new breakthroughs for women throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the rest of the world. 
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Remarks by Richard F. Schubert 
Undersecretary of Labor 



All of us are today keenly aware of the need to find new 
sources of energy. Considerable attention is being directed 
in the United States and elsewhere to seeking out and prying 
out energy from such exotic sources as the wind, from refuse, 
from the heat of the earth's mantle, from the sun. 

But there is another source of energy too often overlooked, 
a source that can not only help provide the productive power 
needed if the world is to meet the enormous demands created by 
populations with rising expectations, but a source that is a 
powerful wellspring of the kind of imagination, intelligence, 
creativity, and compassion that have always been in short supply 
and are today needed more than ever before. That neglected 
source of energy resides in the unused potential of women. 

I say "unused" because compared with what can be and what 
should be, it is unused. And that is discouraging to all of us. 

But in a historical sense, in the sense of tracing the trends 
of thti past as they arrow toward the present and drive toward 
the future, we see the picture of women awakening to their 
potential and societies awakening to the need to use that 
potential . 

And that is a source of encouragement to all of us. Certain- 
ly, this view is supported by a whole series of American court 
decisions and decrees arising out of our enforcement of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity statutes. 

For example, largely as a result of our initiatives, nine of 
the largest steel companies in the United States have agreed to 
pay almost $31 million back pay to persons deprived of opportu- 
nity through past--almost traditional--patterns of discrimination. 
The agreement, which involves women as well as minority groups, _ 
also looks to the future by opening up additional job opportunities. 

In addition, the same pursuit of equal treatment resulted in 
a historic decision requiring the largest communications company 
in the United States to make one time back payments totalling^ 
some $15 million to 15,000 female employees who had been deprived 
of their full measure of equal opportunity. The court determ. a- 
tion in this instance also produced an agreement whereby the 
company will initiate new promotion and pay policies and compen- 
satory wage adjustments that will increase wages for many women 
and other employees by $23 million a year. 
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First, they reflect not only an idea--equal opportunity for 
women--whose time has come, but the time is at hand when this 
idea is increasingly being translated into action, more today 
than yesterday, less today thaa tomorrow. 

Second, since our legal system operates through precedents, 
each such case supports action under additional cases, though 
I have no doubt that American industry, seeing this clear hand- 
writing on the wall, will increasingly voluntarily make sure 
that they are in deed, as well as word, providing equal oppor- 
tunity for women and others. 

One final comment on the tact that opportunities are being 
opened for women as never before, and that the greatest oppor- 
tunities for young people graduating from college in our 
society today are for young women graduates. This wave of 
opportunity is by no means restricted to those with college or 
professional degrees. Every day we read about a new field that 
is benefiting from the presence of women. Women are doing 
police work, putting out fires, building walls, stringing cable, 
entering our Maritime Academy, and in short making society aware 
that they are capable of performing well in non-traditional 
kinds of work situations. 

The question now is not wh2ther women can do such work, or 
whether they will be permitted to do such work, but whether 
they will prepare themselves in adequate numbers through train- 
ing for entering the many doors now being opened for them. 

And so, if there is any message that I would like to leave 
with women of this hemisphere today it is this: prepare your- 
selves to seize the opportunities, for the opportunities will 
be there. 
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Opening Remarks by Mrs. Rita Johnston 
United States Delegate 

Announcement of the observance in 1975 of International 
Women's Year has focused the interest of a large number of peo- 
ple--both men and women--in the great movement towards equality 
and new options for today's women. I find that people are now 
looking more closely at all aspects of this effort, international 
as well as domestic, and in the brief time allotted to me I should 
like to speak about the work and the contribution of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women in this area. 

It 'is a pleasure to quote from the programme for International 
Women's Year 1975 and announce that we are among the first to 
implement one of the charges of that programme. As you know the 
themes for IWY are equality, development and >eace. One of the 
suggestions to foster the development theme calls for actively 
encouraging women to train for and enter nontraditional occupa- 
tions, providing proper guidance and counselling and expanding 
co-operative programmes among women of different countries that 
would contribute to international understanding through shared 
endeavors. The lACW is a Specialized Agency of the Organization 
of American States (OAS);its Secretariat is located here in 
Washington at the Headquarters of the OAS. I am accredited by 
the Department of State to serve as the United States Delegate 
to the Inter-American Commission of Women. 

" . is an honor to the Western Hemisphere that the first 
or-.t -zation to declare itself against discrimination on the_ 
ba- •■ of sex and to take concrete measures to combat discrimina- 
tion, was the Organization of American States (OAS). Its Charter>, 
adopted at the Ninth International Conference of American States, 
in Bogota (19U8) and amended by the Protocol of Buenos Aires in 
1967, categorically declares that the American States proclaim 
the fundamental rights of the individual without distinction as 
to race, nationality, creed, or sex. 

The birth of the Inter-American Commission of Women, goes 
back to the Fifth International Conference of American States, held 
in Santiago, Chile, in 1923, which pointed out the duty to struggle 
for the granting to women of the same political and civil rights 
enjoyed by men. The Sixth International Conference of American 
States, held in Havana in 1928, established the Inter- American 
Commission of Women and the Inter- American system thus created the 
first intereovernmental organization in the world to be founded 
for the express purpose of working for the rights of women. 

Since that time, American women from every part of the hemi- 
sphere, have been carrying on a brave, resolute, manyfaceted 
struggle for political and civil rights. Over the years, they 
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have created a favorable climate that has enabled them to achieve 
or encourage the granting of political rights and the amendment of 
Civil Codes throughout the hemisphere. It must be stressed that 
all this has been made possible by the creative impact of the 
Organization of American States (OAS) and the financial support 
provided by the system. 

The Inter-American Commission of Women has obtained the ap- 
proval of three instruments at the highest international level. 
In 1933, twenty American countries, meeting in Montevideo at the 
Seventh International Conference of American States, signed the 
Convention on the Nationality of Women, which established that 
"There shall be no distinction based on sex as regards nationality, 
in their legislation or in their practice." This was the first 
convention on the rights of women to be adopted at an international 
conference. At the Ninth International Conference of American 
States, held in Bogota in 1948, the Commission succeeded in having 
two Conventions signed: the Inter-American Convention on the 
Granting of Political Rights to Women, which states that the right 
to vote and to be elected to national office shall not be denied or 
abridged by reason of sex; and the Inter-American Convention on the 
Granting of Civil Rights to Women, which establishes that the Amer- 
ican States agree to grant to women the same civil rights that 
men enjoy. 

The Inter-American Commission of Womem has actively participated 
in the implementation of conventions and recommendations of impor- 
tant international organizations that have been ratified by the 
countries of the hemisphere, such as the ILO Convention No. 100, 
on "equal pay for equal work" and the Convention No. Ill on the 
elimination of discrimination in employment. 

The efforts carried out by the Commission to achieve full ap- 
plication of the UNESCO Convention in the elimination of discrimina- 
fion in education have been particularly significant, as they are 
aimed at enabling all v;omen of the hemisphere to have equal access 
to all educational institutions and all study programs. To this 
end, the Inter-American Specialized Conference on the Integral 
Education of Women was held in Buenos Aires, Ar ntina, in 1972, 
for the purpose of studying the problem and planning activities 
designed to improve educational opportunities for women. 

During more recent years the Commission moved on to a new task, 
to which it has devoted great efforts--the task of narrowing the gap 
between the juridical mandate of a law--somet imes at the constitu- 
tional level, and its projection in terms of the real situations 
of everyday life, which are even more strongly influenced by 
prevailing attitudes, prejudices and social conventions and mores. 
We strive to bring the d£ facto situation of women in line with the 
de j ure or legislative condition, for without this, reform cannot 
be considered fully achieved. 
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In order to narrow the gap between acquired rights and their 
practical application, the First Regional Seminar on the Civil, 
Political, Economic, Social and Cultural Rights of Women was held 
by the Commission in San Salvador in 1951. At this seminar, a 
study was made of the measures that should be adopted in order to 
ensure that v.omen may effectively exercise their rights in every 
field of work. Subsequently, the Meeting of Technicians and 
Leaders of Women's Labor Bureaus was held in Mexico in 1957-, and 
the Inter-American Seminar on the Strengthening of the Family was 
held in Venezuela in 1960. 

Fortunately, change is the main feature of social groups and 
the Inter-American Commission of Women has kept in tune with the 
changing spirit of the Americas in order to reflect in its own 
programs our nations' most positive aspirations and needs. It 
amended its Statutes in 1968, in order to expand its primary _ 
functions by adding to the political and civil ones on which it _ 
had already worked the struggle to enable American women to exercise 
economic, social, educational and cultural rights, to encourage her 
participation in community life and promote the integration and 
participation of women through leadership courses, seminars. Na- 
tional Committees of Cooperation and other group activities. 

Several countries have made fundamental changes in their laws 
in order to eliminate all discrimination against women and some 
have adopted legislation granting them the same rights as men. 
The Inter-American Commission believes that it has been instrumental 
in the achievement of these reforms. 

The Commission has also promoted the establishment of Women's 
Bureaus throughout Latin America. It is conducting an on-gomg 
campaign to persuade governments to establish such offices in _ 
countries where they do not yet exist and to strengthen them m 
countries where they have already been established. 

Women now have the right to hold public office, by election or 
by. appointment; they are entirely free to participate m the 
business world, to practice professions and to pursue studies at 
any educational level in every country in the hemisphere. However, 
despite all these advances, women still play a very limited role 
in the various fields of human endeavor. The viewpoint of women 
does not carry weight in the major decisions that affect the lives 
of nations; the woman's potential does not yet act as a driving 
force for development in the American countries. 

In the early sixties, the Commission again expanded its goals 
on the basis of the experience gained in this field. 

It became evident that, although their civil and political rights 
had been widely recognized, most women were not well enough informed 
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or aware enough of the meaning and significance of their rights 
to be able to fully carry out their civic responsibilities. The 
Inter-American Commission of Women Leaders, therefore created 
the Inter-American P*.^ogram for Training Women Leaders, under 
which it has already organized nine courses. It has also held 
four seminars on the incorporation of rural women into communi- 
ty development and two on the problems of Indian women. Every 
year, the Inter-American Commission of Women also conducts ten 
seminars at national levels to provide training and leadership 
techniques and ten seminars on problems of young women. Finally, 
this year four national courses have been offered, with the col- 
laboration of technical departments of the OAS, with specific 
programs for women leaders: three cours es on social security, 
in Costa Rica, El Salvador and Honduras, and one seminar on co- 
operatives and youth, in Paraguay. These excellent training 
programs are funded jointly by the host country and the Commission. 

The Commission has held twenty Assemblies in various member 
countries, in order to establish guidelines to better enable it 
to fulfill its purposes and to promote closer relations between 
the delegates of member countries and women^s associations at 
the hemispheric level. 

The influence of the Inter-American Commission of Women has 
been felt at the international level. It is a pioneer in its 
field, having been established even earlier than the United Na- 
tions Commission on the Status of Women, which was created large- 
ly at the initiative of Latin American women leaders* In 197C, 
the United Nations Commission adopted a resolution recommending 
the creation of other regional intergovernmental organizations 
similar to the Inter- American Commission of Women. The League 
of Arab States established its Commission in 1^71. Similar ones 
are being plar.ned in Africa c.nd Asj.e. The Inter-American Com- 
mission reports on its regional programs at each session of the 
UN Commission of Women and has done so regularly since the estab- 
lishment of the latter in 1946. 

It would take too much time and be too repetitious to detail 
the past achievements and outline the work lACW has yet tc do to 
contribute through women to the progress of America and the well- 
being of the American peoples. It is worthwhile, however, to 
mention the Latin American Integration Program, aimed at en- 
couraging women to participate and cooperate more fully in the 
dissemination of its principles, objectives and goals. Since 
1967, the Commission has held five seminars for women on this 
highly important subject. And we have recently added a new task, 
working tor American unity based on the permanent unity of our 
historic destiny. Our nations are all sisters and this sister- 
hood is particularly evident in the fundamental solidarity of 
Latin and North American women. There can be no stronger unify- 
ing factor, no group more willing to participate in this process 
or more open to its needs and opportunities of the future. 
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Opening Remarks by Carmen R . Maymi , 
Director, Vonen*y Bureau 



The. VJcmejPs Bursau is pleased to have an cpportun.ity to co- 
sponsor this conference vshich will, wo hope, open new vistas for 
the women of the Americas. I am well aware that in some countries 
there is greater acceptance of women in nontradi tional jobs than 
ill others, but I think it fair to say that in every country there 
is room for improvement. For that reason, it may be profitable to 
review what progress has L^een made and examine the steps that have 
made that progress possible. 

In this conference wc will have the privilege of hearing from 
some outstanding women who have made breakthroughs in nontradi- 
tional occupat Jons . They will share their experiences with us 
and report on what is happening in their respective fields to 
provide more opportunities for women and n^ore recognition of theix* 
potenti al . 

Here, in the United States, wti have been acutely aware that the 
irajority of women workers were concentrated in the low-skilled, 
low-paid jobs--most of them traditionally thought of as "women's 
work." This has been true since women first began to move into 
the wor^' force- to be mill hands, household employees, clerical 
workers, teachers and nurses. 

As service industries have taken over more and more of the tasks 
once done in the home, women have found employment in such jobs as 
laundress, waitress, beauty operator, and nurses aide--jobs that 
perpetuated the sterotypes of what was thought of as "women's 
work." Even as professionals, women have tended to be most often 
in the occupations paying lower salaries--social work, elementary 
and high school teaching, and nursing, rather than in the more 
lucrative occupations of lawyer, doctor, scientist, college pro- 
fessor, and engineer. Until a few years ago, almost no women were 
in the crafts and skilled trades. 

Sometimes the question arises--why must the occupations that 
have been traditionally reserved for men be opened to women; 
isn't it enough that they have jobs? The answer^ is obvious when 
we consider the economic status of women as compared to men. On 
the average, women earn only three dollars for every five dollar 
men earn. And yet women's need to work and earn a good wage is 
as urgent as men's. In March, 1972, more than 6 million women who 
were widowed, divorced, or separated from their husbands-- 
particularly the women who were also raising children--were work- 
ing for compelling economic reasons. So were the 7.5 million 
single women workers and the 7 million whose husbands' earnings 
were inadequate to fully support the family. 
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But there is another reason. More and more we are coming to 
realize that women have the same capabilities as do men, but 
many are working at jobs that ai?e far below their potential. 
This means the Nation is wasting a large proportion of its human 
resources, something we can ill afford to do. 

And so, nontradi t icnal jobs must be the focus of our efforts 
to improve the economic welfare of women", for they are the answer 
to closing the earnings gap between women and men and the answer 
to the underutilization of women in the work force. Minority 
women, union women, professional women and all women who choose 
to work in these occupations will benefit; therefore, we must not 
let sex discrimination stand in the way. 

The United States has made a beginning. We have in place a 
firm structure of laws and orders that prohibit sex discrimina- 
tion in education, job training, and employment. Some call for 
affirmative action, that is, specific programs to recruit, train, 
hire, and promote women. Employers, who run the risk of law 
suits or the loss of Federal contracts for failure to comply, 
are now coming to the Department of Labor for advice and assist- 
ance in initiating and conducting affirmative action programs. 

Progress in moving women into fields in which men predominate 
has been slow. However, in the decade 1963 to 1973 we have seen 
some improvement. For instance, women were 35.7 percent of all 
professional and technical workers in 1963 and 40 percent in 
1973. Their share of managerial and administrative positions 
increased from 15.3 percent to 18.4 percent, and while they were 
only 2.7 percent of craft workers in 1963, they held 4.1 percent 
of those jobs in 1973. 

Perhaps it is an exaggeration to call that progress. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to term it an encouraging trend which 
we hope to accelerate. The fact that there is_ a trend is attested 
to by an increase in the vocational school enrollment of women. 
There was, for instance, an increase of 10,116 in the number of 
women enrolled in technical programs between 1966-67 and 1972. 
In the same period, the number of women enrolled in trade and 
industrial training courses rose by 123,872. 

The task before us, now, is to make the most of the trend 
toward more women in nontradit ional jobs, to see that it grows 
and eventually becomes an accepted pattern of life. The greatest 
barriers we are encountering are the negative attitudes toward 
women in jobs generally thought of as ''men's work.^' 

Many employers and unions still insist that women are not 
capable of filling certain jobs. However, there are some women 
in every job category listed by the Bureau of the Census. Many 
women, it is true, cannot do heavy work, but by the same token 
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there are men who cannot lift and carry heavy loads, dig ditches, 
or handle huge trucks. Obviously, hiring and assigning jobs must 
be done on the basis of individual ability rather than on the sex 
of the worker. 

How do we correct the resistance which exists against women in 
nontraditional jobs and change these attitudes? Strict enforce- 
ment of laws prohibiting sex discrimination in employment is impor- 
tant because it opens the door to women and gives them an opportu- 
nity to show that they are capable. As they are able to demonstrate 
their abilities, they will build public confidence and achieve 
public acceptance. Those who achieve their goals will serve as 
role models for others, particularly for girls and young women 
just planning their careers, A young girl who sees her mother as 
an engineer may aspire to a similar career. Her brother will 
grow up feeling that there is nothing unusual about such careers 
for women. 

Schools and colleges, women's organizations, unions, families 
and friends can help by being supportive of and encouraging women 
who choose nontraditional jobs. Employers can pave the way for 
women's acceptance in areas of employment where men predominate 
by sensitizing all employees to the changing social patterns 
which permit women to have a larger share in business, industry, 
government and other facets of the Nation's life. 

Women, themselves, must think in terms of new opportunities 
and new life styles. They must rid themselves of the stereotypes 
that have relegated them to a few occupations and careers which 
in all too many cases have been less than self-fulfilling. 

Most important of all is the need for educational and infor- 
mational programs that will inform women of their job rights, that 
will help employers formulate policies and programs in line with 
the requirements of the laws on sex discrimination, and that will 
create a climate of acceptance among the public. 

The Women's Bureau is focusing on this need through a number 
of channels. We have conducted consultations with representatives 
of business, industry and unions, stressing the need for and tech- 
niques of affirmative action programs. We have worked with the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training in the Department of Labor 
to open more apprenticeships to women, and we are now planning a 
series of Apprenticeship Outreach conferences. We have encouraged 
the establishment of information and referral centers, where women 
can get the information they need about training and employment. 
We have worked with women's professional organizations and with 
groups of union women interested in promoting women in nontradi- 
tional jobs. 
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We have had a special concern for women of minority groups-- 
blacks, the Spanish speaking, the American Indians, and the 
Asians. Many are disadvantaged in areas of education, experience 
and motivation. Some have difficulties with the English language 
which hamper training and employment. We have initiated confer- 
ences for and by them and have worked with their leadership on 
special programs geared to their needs. 

I hope today's program will reveal the commitment of the 
United States to a concept that is central to our democratic 
way of life--the individual's right to choose. However much we 
may resist change, new ideas, a new social order, we always 
come back to the principle that women, like men, have the right 
to choose their own life style, the kind of work they will do, 
and the contribution they will make to our society. 
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"WOMEN IN APPOINTIVE GOVERNMENT POSITIONS" 
(Remarks by Betty Southard Murphy) 

My task this morning is very hard. I was asked to talk about 
myself, my three nontraditional jobs and it is very difficult to 
talk about myselfj I would much rather talk about Title VII or 
minority opportunities. 

My three jobs were a reporter, a partner in a Washington law 
firm, and now administrator of the Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor, a new government appointment. I did not 
know they were nontraditional. When I was asked to be here today 
I asked what was meant by nontraditional jobs. "Like yours," 
was the reply. 

i first tried to become a reporter at the age of thirteen. 
There was an advertisement in the paper for a reporter. I have 
the type of mother who never told me not to try, and when I told 
her I was going to try for this job, she said, "Go ahead and 
try," so I did. The editor was very kind; he didn't laugh at 
me, and asked me if I planned to go to high school. I said, 
yes, and he replied, "Well, I really need a full time reporter m 
the winter time also." So we compromised and I went to work as 
an office girl. A year later in high school, and during four 
v-ars, I wrote a daily high school column. Eventually I became 
a reoorter with United Press International after traveling around 
the world writing for two years. I had an idea that I wanted to 
be -he Supreme Court reporter and thought I should get better 
Qualified* by taking courses at night--constitutional law and 
legislation. After those two courses I was completely hooked, 
and loved it. 

I cecame a lawyer, first for the Labor Board and then in 
pr'va^e practice. Again, I was not aware that this was a non- 
rraditional job. I had to be sensitized before I became more 
av/are. I was very lucky in the law. I handled cases all over 
the country, arguing nine of the eleven Court of appeals and 
tried cases in about nineteen states. 

In 1^68 » I received a ouestionnaire from Professor White at 
th<- University of Michigan. He was doing a survey for research 
on v-ven lav^yers. He asked in the survey whether I had ever 
i-en discriminated against by the clients. I went to the senior 
^-.r*-n r, a very dignified gentleman, and I asked him. He said, 
■■'■)]. no, when our clients see you, they want you because they 
tieure'jf you are with this firm you are twice as good as 
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At the time I was f latter ed , then afterwards I thought, "Why 
do I have to be twice as good as any man? Men don^t have to be 
twice as good as any woman." However, I did have trouble with" 
one client. He refused to follow my advise and I had to fire 
him as a client; I married him. 

My present slot is administrator of wage and hour. In that 
capacity, I oversee the Department of Labor^s responsibilities 
under a number of labor laws, including the Fair Labor Standard 
Act, which includes minimum wage provisions, and the Equal Pay 
Act, which requires that men and women receive equal pay for 
equal work. 

I administer the Age Discrimination Act, which prohibits 
dis.griminatory employment practices for persons between the 
ages of 40 and 65. In addition, I administer child labor, 
handicap workers, and migrant workers acts. 

A woman is freely accepted in the federal government in my 
pos it ion . 

I think the very fact that you are here means that you have 
overcome the odds against women in nontradit ional occupations. 
What I do hope happens in the future is that the term will be- 
come obsolete and people will not know what is meant by "non- 
traditional occupations" because women will be in all occupa- 
tions . 
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"WOMEN IN POLITICS" 
(Remarks by Lucille Maurer) 

As I was thinking about my own first awareness of women in 
public life, I recalled an episode way back in 1936. Frances 
Perkins, then Secretary of Labor, and the first woman Cabinet 
member, arrived, replete with tricornered hat, in our small 
town in New York state to make a political speech in behalf of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. I recalled my sense of amazement and 
awe that a woman could manage such a responsible role in public 
life. Yet I simply cannot imagine that a girl in high school 
today would view such a role as startling. I do not know 
whether many young women aspire to political office, but 
certainly by and large women can perceive themselves in such 
roles . 

Changing expectations, at least for me, occurred over a 
per'iod of time. I had listened to Frances Perkins because I had 
an interest in government. I pursued that interest in college 
studies, in working for the federal government and through com- 
munity activities after I married and had a family. I found 
considerable satisfaction in participating in the League of 
Women Voters, but I had no vision of myself in elective office. 
After a decade of civic work in the community in which I still 
live I was sought out and encouraged to run. 

In 1960 an informal but: systematic search was under taken by 
interested citizens to replace a school board member whose term 
of office was up and who did not wish to run again. Apparently 
my name cropped up many times. At a lunch which was called just 
to discuss potential candidates, the question was finally put to 
me rather bluntly, "What about you? "Who me," was my response. 
I have no organizat iori , no constituency, no funds--the thought 
of the rough and tumble of campaigning horrified me. I was used 
to asking candidates questions, not answering them. I think 
women are more deterred by campaigning itself, not by the dutieb 
of office. After several weeks of discussions to assess the 
situation and after receiving assurances of assistance from many 
individuals, I agreed to run, although I must confess, I was 
filled with a sense of trepidation. I can laugh now but my first 
organizational meeting left me unnerved. A notebook was opened. 
Precincts were listed. At that time, 1960, our county had a 
population of 340,000. It is a county of some 500 square miles. 
The task was to find a campaign chairman in each precinct. As 
names were tossed out, the comments were, "Too bad Susie moved, 
she would have been good." "Let*s see, Jane is pregnant and is 
due just before election day." Despite the hazards, the election 
was won--won because of citizen interest in schools, a willigness 
to work in elections, and an acceptance of women in public office. 
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Four years later there was a second election. During these 
years work on school board broadened my own horizons in many ways, 
not the least of which was a focus on state legislation. I was 
also chosen for the Maryland Constitutional Convention which was 
a most unusual opportunity to grapple with very fundamental issues 
of government structure and the rights of individuals. 

By sheer chance, or fate , I was appointed to the Maryland 
legislature in 1969 when tvo vacancies occurred in the state 
legislature, where I was the 8th woman in a House of 142 members. 
The breakthrough for me resulted from a fairly long training 
period in comniunity affairs, becoming known in the community, 
living in a community whieh was sophisticated enough at that time 
to accept women, hard woi'^k in office, growing self-confidence, 
encouragement from family as well as friends, and the happen- 
stance or events. 

In a real sense, the breakthrough is not getting to the 
legislature but effective performance once you are there. It 
includes (l) acceptance of a leadership role, (2) influencing 
policies of state government and other institutions, and (3) 
encouraging other wom n to enter and to succeed in public posi- 
tions . 

The acceptance of leadership roles within the legislature is 
of critical importance. That is committee chairmanship, appoint- 
ments to the various commissions, attending national meetings, 
and participating in policy decisions about running the legis- 
lature itself. There has been a feeling that women couldn't 
command the respect of tough politicians (male) or that policy 
decisions are best made over drinks, or what have you. ,We are 
inaking progress by sensitizing fellow colleagues, but it means 
continuing efforts. 

We should influence policies by pushing for legislation 
benefiting women and exerting the leverage our office provides. 
For example, when an appointment to the Court of Special Appeals 
was being considered by the Governor a couple of years ago, women 
legislators as well as women's groups urged the Governor to ap- 
point the woman who was among the several persons recommended by 
the Judicial Selection Commission. Today, Maryland has the first 
woman judge on an appellate court. 

Another example is my concern about credit practices by the 
banking community and the notable absence of women on bank boards. 
The Association of Bankers have a lobbyist in Annapolis so I keep 
asking him questions; we discuss legislation which might be in- 
troduced, attend seminars, and generally attempt to focus atten- 
tion on the problems. We have at least one woman on a bank board 
now and there is a committee of the Bankers Association encouraging 
equal treatment of loan applications^ etc. 
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The third item is encouraging more women to enter politics 
and seek elected offices. Many more women are running for 
office this year, although perhaps not as many as some had 
hoped. We cannot overlook a variety of barriers which still 
exist, even at the state and local levels where the increase 
in women candidates has been significant. Is the time commit- 
ment and patterns of work consistent with family obligations? 
One interesting aspect of this is that most of the women now 
in the legislature have obtained the office when their children 
have reached their teens. So we are older than many of the men* 
My Speaker, my committee chairman are younger than I am and this 
adds a subtle dimension to some of the decisions about leader- 
ship roles, I suspect. However, some of the women who are run- 
ning for office are very young women, who are entering before 
having a family. But men have problems too, such as interrup- 
tion of career patterns, disruption of family, so I cannot say 
that the barriers are limited to women. Reentry is another 
problem. How do you build on experiences you have which do not 
show-up in paid employment? 

I am delighted to report many more women are running in our 
country for state legislature. One is a young lady whom our 
Delegation hired as an administrative assistant three years ago. 
I hope she is elected; she will be a splendid legislator. No- 
thing makes me happier than to think we have encouraged her to 
run. So let us hope that elective office for her and for other 
women will soon be classified as a traditional rather than as a 
nontraditional employment category . 
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"WOMEN IN HIGHER EDUCATION AND ADMINISTRATION" 

(Remarks by Barbara G. Kilberg) 

I am Vice President for Academic Affairs at Mount Vernon Col- 
lege, an excellent small women's college in Washington, D.C. 
Mount Vernon will be 100 years old in 1975 and has reaffirmed 
its commitment to be a women's college offering career-oriented 
Bachelor of Arts degree programs and Associate in Arts degre^fi 
that fit the needs of today's women of all differing ages. 

As this panel is discussing non-traditional caret;r positions 
and careers for women and how women have obtained those posi- 
tions, I have given some thought to how I acquired my job at 
Mt. Vernon. I noted that the President of Mt . Vernon was a man, 
the Vice President for Financial Affairs was a man, the Dean of 
the faculty was a man. I also noted that I was of interest to 
Mt» Vernon because I was "different." I was not an academic; I 
was an attorney with administrative experience and deeply in- 
volved in tha women's movement. Other women and men were inter- 
viewed for the position, and I have been told that the balance 
was tipped in the favor of a woman because, by being "different," 
I could bring a perspective and a visibility to the school that 
was seriously needed. Lesson: First, have skills or experiences 
that in some way set you apart from the other competent people 
you are competing with. That is useful if you are a man; it is 
most necessary if you are a woman. Second, don't turn a position 
down beccvuse you fear that you'll just be a "token." It may be 
tokenism, but we'll never break down the barriers and change em- 
ployment practices unless women get in there and take those jobs 
and, in the process, help change the attitudes and recruit more 
women to join them. 

I thought you woald be interested in some figures about 
faculty positions and salaries in colleges and universities 
throughout Lhe United States, as well as our experience at 
Mount Vernon. At Mt. Vernon about 80 percent of our faculty is 
female and 80 percent of our full professors is female. Sala- 
ries between men and women of equal rank are equal. There is 
not, and never has been, a differential between men and women 
in salaries. The national averages, however, are very different 
from the Mt . Vernon experience. Nationwide, colleges and uni- 
versities employ in teaching faculties approximately 197,000 
men and 57,000 women. Only 9.7 percent of these female faculty 
members have reached the rank of full professor. The average 
salary in B.A. degree granting colleges and universities is 
$1U,352 per year for men and $11,865 a year for women. Even 
for women and men at the same degree level and with ;the same 
years of teaching experience, the differential in salarie^s 
persists. 
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Why have women fared so much better at Mount Vernon and at 
women's colleges in general? Simply because women's institu- 
tions have historically welcomed women as faculty and promoted 
them according to their ability. The best professors and finest 
academic minds I have been exposed co as a student were during 
my undergraduate days at Vassar, a women's college. Why weren't 
such highly qualified women on the faculties in significant num- 
bers at the male Ivy League institutions and at co-ed institu- 
tions? Simply because they weren't being hired. The only place 
that women had a fair chance to perform as faculty members and 
to be promoted to the highest ranks was at the women's colleges. 
That exclusionary attitude began to break down in the late 1960's 
and early 1970's and the numbers of women being hired are on 
the rise . 

However, the gap remains wide and the middle and late 1970's 
will present harsh obstacles to equalization because the educa- 
tional employment picture overall is looking bleak. Schools are 
being forced to cut back and economize. Inflation hurts both 
schools ' budgets and parents' pocketbooks. Children of the 
"baby boom" have already graduated from college; students and 
parents are re-evaluating the value of a college education; and 
students are enrolling in proportionately small numbers. All 
this means a trimming of expenditures, and yet I am receiving 
about 10 resumes per week and we are a small college. For 
women, this will mean for the next several years at least that 
job openings will be scarce. It also will mean that women who 
were last hired run the risk of being the first fired when job 
slots are eliminated in economy moves. 

The presence of women at the highest administrative levels 
of colleges and universities is still hard to find. I can only 
think of two female Presidents of major co-educational institu- 
tions, Gail Parker at Bennington College and Jacqueline Wexler 
at Hunter College. At Bennington, Parker and her husband were 
hired together, she as President and he as Vice President. I 
can't help wondering whether the same nsed to hire the spouse 
would have been seen if the husband had b^en selected as presi- 
dent. The presidents of most women's colleges are Catholic nuns. 
Outside of Catholic women's schools, very few women's colleges 
have women presidents. 

Under Executive Order 11246, as amended by E.O. 11375, the 
federal government, through the agency of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, is charged with the respdnsibility 
of requiring affirmative action plans for the employment and up- 
grading of women and minorities at colleges and universities 
which receive federal funds. To date, after a 9 year history 
(9 years for race, under E.O. 11246, and 5-i/2 years for sex, 
under E.O. 11375), only 14 plans have been accepted by HEW, 
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although over 1,000 universities and colleges come within the 
purview of the Executive Order. No school has been denied funds 
permanently, i^.e_. , debarred, for lack of compliance with an af- 
firmative action plan or for the failure to produce a plan. 

In conluding, I am reminded of a New Yorker cartoon which 
showed terror and amazement on the faces of a planeload of male 
passengers when the pilot got on the intercom and announced: 
"Welcome aboard. This is your Captain, Margaret Williamson, 
speaking." Women have made some strides in the educational 
world and a few of our male colleagues may be looking at us' 
with expressions of amazement and/or terror. But we need to 
progress much further; one or two women pilots or one or two 
women university presidents is not enough. Women are 53 per- 
cent of the population and we have within our ranks an enor- 
mous number of eager, competent and outstanding women who want 
an equal and fair opportunity to compete and to be judged on 
their merit. That is the goal we will continue to press for. 
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"LAW AND LABOR AS CAREERS FOR WOMEN" 
(Remarks by Ruth Weyand) 

At an early age I observed that lawyers as individuals exer- 
cised fa-7> greater influence over the course of history in recent 
times thhn persons identified with any other occupation. Those 
who shaped the American states, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, 
James Monroe, Abraham Lincoln, Franlin Roosevelt; the fathers of 
Communism, Karl Marx and Nicolai Lenin; the architect of Indian 
independence and non-violence, Mahatma Gandhi, were all lawyers. 
The majority of those who have run all three branches of our 
government, executive, judicial and legislative, have been law- 
yers. In big business. Fortune Magazine, in an ctrtic^e in May 
1973 on corporate legal staffs, lists an, impressive number; not 
only do the large corporations have multimillion dollar legal 
staffs but in addition the majority of the presidents of 
Fortune's list of 50 largest corporations and 500 largest corpora- 
tions are lawyers. 

Lawyering is where the power and the control is and it is 
still a male preserve. Less than 3 percent of the lawyers in 
th- United States are women. An article m the October 1973 
issue of th-. American Bar Association Journal reported the re- 
sults of a questionnaire on discrimination against women lawyers 
which had been answered by male lawyers as well as _ female _ law- 
yers. Surprisingly the males saw more discrimination against 
women lawyers than the females saw. 90 percent of the males, as 
compared with 72 percent of the females, reported that ^^^^^ 
discriminated by refusing to accept women lawyers. 85 percent 
of the males, as compared with 60 percent of the females, . ^- 
ported discrimination in peer acceptance. Only 5 percent of 
the males, as compared with 8 percent of the females, felt there 
was no undue discrimination against women lawyers. 

The questionnaire also covered women as physicians and archi- 
tects. With respect to patient acceptance, instead of the 90 
percent of the males who reported. discriminati on _ against women 
lawyers, the number of males who reported discrimination against 
acceptance by patients of women physicians was 35 percent. In- 
cidentally, 7 percent of the physicians are female. At every 
point, except with respect to admission to the prof ession, 
discrimination against women lawyers was perceived as greatly m 
excess of discrimination against women physicians or women 
architects . 

The highest paid occupations for men are in the medical and 
legal professions, with the median annual earnings in 1959 
$25,000 for male physicians, $9,788 for female physicians, 
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$18,749 for male lawyers, $8 ,980 for female lawyers, accoi^ding 
to figures in the August 1974 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
After painting this completely true and apparently dismal pic- 
ture, I must hasten to assure you that, personally, I think the 
legal profession offers the greatest opportunities to women of 
any occupation. 

Women lawyers are still sufficiently a rarity thai a woman 
who is a lawyer is immediately singled out and asked to run for 
all sort of offices, serve on all sorts of boards, indeed a wide 
variety of options are always being extended to her. How long 
this unique quality will prevail is not clear, since women are 
flocking into the law schools. 

My first encounters with prejudice against women in the law 
came as a terrific shock. It began the minute I tried to enter 
law school and has kept up almost daily since and still keeps 
surprising and shocking me. On both sides of my family there 
has been a tradition of equality for males and females. The 
credo was that a man does not know a woman cares for him ex- 
cept as a meal ticket unless she has an equal earning power. 
I had a female relative on my father's side of the family who 
practiced medicine in the early 1800's by masqurading all her 
adult life as a man. I have a cousin on my mother's side who 
for a half of a century has been an ordained minister with her 
own church. My mother was a college graduate and the principal 
of a high school at the turn of the century. My father picketed 
for suffrage during my childhood and was fond of quoting John 
Stuart Mill on the Subjection of Women. My brother was required 
to do the dishes as often as I was and I was required to clean 
the horses' stable as often as my brother did. My father did 
more cooking, cleaning house and washing of dishes than my 
mother. My only reaction then was that it was bad taste for 
him to brag so about his participation. 

In my childhood I was continually schooled in the economics 
of discrimination against women. In my father's sociology 
courses I had been taught that the Salem witch trials and the 
burning of the witches was a phenomenon parallel to the lynch- 
ing of blacks in the south. The woman who wanted to have her 
own blacksmith shop was burned as a witch in order to retain 
male supremacy just as 90 percent of the Southern lynchings 
had been preceded by dissatisfaction over a black's efforts to 
begin his own business or assert economic independence. The 
white male wanted at any price to have his dirty work, the 
menial chores, done by females and blacks. But I thought all 
this discrimination against women was ancient history until 
I appeared at the University of Chicago Law School to enroll. 
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That was in the days before legal aptitude tests and pre- 
enrollment applications. I presented myself with all the re- 
quired credentials in proper order. But I was turned down 
solely because I was a female. That year, there were an un- 
usual number of male applicants, so they decided not to admit 
females to the freshman class that year, after their conclusion 
that most females didn't pursue law seriously. 

When I am convinced I am right I refuse to take "no" for an 
answer. I attended the University of Chicago Law School. There 
were professors who never called on women students. I volun- 
teered in their classes without being called on. In the women's 
lounge we traded tales of discrimination and planned strategies 
of counter attack. Alice Greenacre, class of 1912, practicing 
probate law with her father and brother, invited all women law 
students to Thanksgiving Dinner with her if they weren't going 
home. There we met other women lawyers and got tales of the 
way they were treated by judges, wii:h again that analogy to 
blacks. These women saw that the black lawyers faced exactly 
the same problems they faced. Bldck clients felt a white law- 
yer would get further with the judge and jury just as women and 
men felt a white male lawyer would get further with judges and 
j uries . 

Trying to get my first job in a law office was a nightmare. 
Five months of nothing but day after day hearing repeated ex- 
planations of why it wouldn't work. All the leading lawyers 
in Chicago saw me, the letter of introduction from Dean Bigelow-- 
I had worked on the preparation of a new edition of Bigelow's 
Cases on Real Proyerty— or Professor Bogert , for whom I had done 
research, got me in for a gracious reception and an invitation 
to stay and visit as long as I liked. I canvassed all the law- 
yers in Chicago, building by building, but they told me that 
their clients would not accept me, their wives would be jealous. 
There were firms in Chicago in those days where even the secre- 
taries were all male and the secretaries, both male and female, 
would walk out rather than take dictation from a female lawyer. 
If I wanted to be a secretary, they would be delighted to hire me. 
I could get more pay than the junior lawyers. Or the partner 
would be glad to help me get a New Deal job in Washington--he 
knew Secretary Harold Ickes. 

There was no woman lawyer in any firm in Chicago at that time, 
who had not come in as a wife, daughter, sister or niece of a 
partner, as far as I could discover. In desperation I finally 
went to Dean Bigelow and asked him to change all my records to 
R. Weyand and omit all items that would show my sex. I was 
going to move to another state and masquerade as a man in order 
to pi'^actice law. Dean Bigelow made a few comments about my 
figure, my hands--I woulnd't get away with it. I insisted I 
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would smoke a big Dlack cigar and blow smoke around so no one 
would ever get a goo.d look at my hands or my figure. Within 
the next two weeks I had fine offers from three of the cream 
of the crop law offices. 

From then on I never wanted for a job. Indeed, I had so 
many successes and was often so envied by men lawyers for the 
breaks I get, that it would be easy to say I never met discrim- 
ination. But there was a lot of discrimination, although in 
those days I pretended not to notice and if possible, turn all 
obstacles into assets. The first cases I got in court were 
those no one wanted to try because they were sure losers. These 
are the kind all young lawyers get for their first trials, ex- 
cept I probably got the worst of the worst. I won enough of 
the sure losers to get assigned all the cases I could try or 
argue, including many excellent cases involving major issues. 
Before I turned 30 I was with the government, the National 
Labor Relations Board, in charge of the presentation of that 
agency's cases in the Supreme Court of the United States and 
presenting oral arguments in the Courts of Appeals. The men 
lawyera asked me to apply for a position supervising them and 
I did. 'If any man did not like my supervising his briefs I 
never knew it. So there were a lot of positives. 

When I decided to become a lawyer, it was not merely a law- 
yer I wanted to be but I wanted to be a lawyer on the staff of 
a union. It took me 35 years to get there. Throughout the 35 
years I made almost continuous efforts to get hired by a labor 
union. i^gain the same story about members not being willing to 
accept a woman lawyer, and I had better credentials than the 
men continually getting jobs for which I was rejected. 

I finally found after 35 years of trying to get there, a 
union that would hire me and I am doing exactly the kind of 
legal work which I have always wanted to do. Advising workers 
of their rights, trying labor cases in court and before arbi- 
trators, writing monthly bulletins on legal developments, 
meeting with officers to help them understand labor law, assis- 
ting in drafting and negotiating contracts. For workers, the 
terms and conditions of employment fixed in the collective 
bar aining agreement have far greater effect on their lives 
than laws enacted by Congress. The grievance and arbitration 
procedures are more important to the worker than courts of law. 
The relations between black and white, male and female, on the 
day-to-day basis, in the plant, of sharing fairly and equally 
job opportunities and economic rewards, are the key to a sound 
social order. if the millions of workers, on a day to'day 
basis can work out in their unions systems for sharing work and 
pay that are accepted and participated in by black and white, 
male and female, we have the basis for true democracy. 
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Labor unions are another male preserve. The top boards of 
the AFL-CIO, the National Executive Board, the National Execu- 
tive Council, have never had a woman member. No international 
union has a woman president. Even those unions predominantly 
female in membership have always had male presidents and male 
top officers, as for instance the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, the American Federation of Teachers, the Retail 
Clerks . 

The women in the American labor unions have now formed a 
Coalition of Labor Union Women, called CLUW, for the purpose of 
furthering the interests of women in the existing labor union 
structure, organizing unorganized women, and ending discrimina- 
tion against women in employment. 

The union of which I am Associate General Counsel, the In- 
ternational Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, 
AFL-CIO, has about 100,000 women members. We have had as many 
as three women members on our international executive board at 
one time. For many years Mary Callahan chaired the Electronics 
Conference Board. We have women organizers on our staff, some 
of whom have been on their jobs for a dozen or more years. We 
have 20 or 30 locals with women presidents. In plant after ^ 
plant we have women stewards and women serving as officers in 
the local and on the locales executive board. 

The lUE has a nationwide program for achieving equality on 
the job for all the women it represents. This program also in- 
cludes the elimination of discrimination because of race. We 
have canvassed all our locals asking them to fill out guide 
lists covering all areas of possible discrimination, with form^ 
letters to send to employers to request detailed information on 
wages and job assignments broken down by sex and race.^ We at- 
tempt to negotiate to correct all unequal pay, discrimination 
in job assignment, failure to post vacancies, failure to allow 
pregnant females to work as long as able and when disabled to 
receive the same benefits as other disabled employees. With 
many employers we have been successful in negotiating to elimi- 
nate all discrimination. Where we have been unsuccessful we 
have filed appropriate legal proceedings to correct the dis- 
crimination. We have filed and have pending suits against major 
corporations for equal pay for females and to secure job posting 
so all employees, black and female, as well as white male , have 
an equal opportunity to obtain better positions. We have just 
won a suit' against General Electric Company holding that women 
disabled by childbirth or a complication of pregnancy are entitled 
to the same sickness and accident benefits as are paid in caaes 
of other disabilities. GE hcts appealed this case. 

I commend to all women the occupation of lawyer and labor union 
' representative as offering opportunities for meeting challenges 
Q which must have successful solutions if anything resembling a 
gp^l^"just society is ever to emerge. 
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"WOMEN ENTREPRENEURS AND IN INVESTMENTS" 

(Remarks by Julia M, Walsh) 

The brokerage and investment industry functions as a means of 
raising and distributing capital in our economic system and pro- 
viding a system of which we can have public ownership of capital. 
We also jhopef ully provide a liquidity factor in capital markets. 
Our business has not attracted many females. In the industry it- 
self, we have a fair portion of women in housekeeping jobs, ad- 
ministrative positions. We also have a good number of well qual- 
ified women in research^', because this is an area which they fit 
very well effectively. 

In my part of the business, that part which deals with the 
management of money and where the compensation is based entirely 
upon commission achievement, there has been tragically no interest 
on the part of women workers. I have felt very strongly, that for 
the most part for whatever reason, traditional, background, or 
whatever, the woman business person is not by and large a risk 
taker . 

Our business is one of the largest risk oriented business 
there is and one in which people enter with '^'he idea of making 
a financial gain. Not only is she not a risk taker in terms of 
her career, but she is not in terms of her investment philosophy 
personally. In addition, I have a strong contention that women 
are not necessarily motiv-ated by financial accomplishment, so 
much as they are motivated by the need for security. 

My experience in dealing with women as investors, is that most 
of their decision making as it relates to business is extremely 
conservative. The best example we see of this philosophy is in 
the fact that there are so very few women entrepreneurs in this 
country, because the very entrepreneur function is fraught with 
financial risks. 

A great deal of the thinking of women my age group and a bit 
older--because I do not quite remember the Depression well--and 
if I did I wouldn't admit it, has been dominated by the economic 
happenstances of the 30*s. Our generation of women haven^t out- 
grown that. By and large all of us who remember the Depression 
either directly by participating, women fifty five or over, or by 
family tradition, have been affected by it. The Depression seri- 
ously damaged the entrepreneur spirit of our generation. I find 
this tragic, but realistic. I hope that in the pas^t several years 
women risk taking has been re-introduced. Even politically, risk 
taking has cerLdin economic overtones. I believe -t-Viat economics 
pretty much determines everything, and for the mother of twelve 
that is a realistic point of view. 
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I believe very strongly that until such time as women gain 
economic power, not only as consumers, which is where our basic 
economic power is now, but also in decision making capability 
through our business system, a great deal of our potential will 
not be developed. There must be some wealthy women, who hope- 
fully have achieved their wealth through their own channels, 
which is very difficult to do, that can bring these forces to 
bear to move us into more profitable areas. 

I want to share an experience with you that has proven to me 
the need to look at ourselves as an economically viable part of 
society. Until we are economically viable, individually and 
collectively, we will have few real opportunities. Our oppor- 
tunities are best when we are needed in all categories of 
society, that is when we makCi our fastest progress. 

I graduated from Kent State University and entered the For- 
eign Service. I came into the Foreign Service in 19U5-U6 , at a 
time when women had the greatest kind of advantage. I entered 
the Foreign Service at that time in history when I was needed, 
the men were not available, they were at war, people were need- 
ed and I had all the qualifications. Three and a half years 
later, when I decided that I was going to marry, no considera- 
tion was even allowed me as to whether I would stay in the For- 
eign Service or not, you automatically got out. As late as 1957, 
when I lost my first husband, I wanted to return to the Foreign 
Service, again I appeared and was turn down. At that time I 
spoke a foreign language very much needed in the Foreign Service, 
Turkish, and they said, "Well, we wouldn't think of a woman with 
four children being in the Foreign Service." Economic turndown, 
apart from ^'^l the other disadvantages, limits women's access 
to society. 

I entered business as a lark. It was a good business to enter 
because it was on the comeback from twenty years of the results 
of the thirties. The competition was not very strong' because 
again there were not many men or women entrepreneurs. The whole 
new movement of growth stock and inflation hedges were jusL 
capturing the imagination of people with surplus capital and the 
huge institutions of this country. 

I became a partner in 1959, which was fairly early. By 1962 
they thought that my background needed up dating and they decided 
to send me to the Harvard Business School to be the first woman 
to break down the doors of that institution in the Advanced 
Management Program . 

I arrived at Harvard Business School, a hundred and sixty 
I'eiiows an^d me--the proportion I rather enj oyed--unt il I found 
ouL the problems. I almost did not make it, because I was so 
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drummed out of the system, that I almost flunked out at the end 
of the third week because I could not keep up the homework. I 
didn't feel I was dumb and did not know what was happening. 
Casually at the end of the third week one of my classmates in- 
vited me to go over for breakfast to join them in a discussion 
before class of the case we were studying which involved a 
woman's point of view. I had not had any day today communica- 
tion with them except in class, since the system was so organ- 
ized. Well, I arrived at that breakfast and found out that the 
system was that we took all eight courses that were given, 
divided them up among the eight fellows. Everybody did two 
parts of the eight pieces of homework and met for breakfast and 
shared their knowledge. I had been trying to do all eight 
parts,, of the homework and no one had bothered to tell me that 
wasn't the system. I never missed one breakfast since theni 

I went into that course as a business woman and came out as 
a business person. I saw myself in the business doing what one 
did to be most effective and most successful and profitable, and 
doing it a whole lot better, a whole lot more effectively, and 
a whole lot more economically rewarding. For the first time I 
was in an environment where I could see that these men had as 
many problems as I did and I could tackle these things forgetting 
that I was a woman and operating at their level. 

I remarried shortly after that course, a very successful 
business man who had seven children; I was a widow with four boys. 
We put that together and they are not cheaper by the dozen. So 
my economic motivation has not been lessened. 

Recently I got involved in a program at Simmons, an MBA pro- 
gram for women in management, and I want to share it with you 
because it is one of the tools that all of us must work together 
to develop. This program is the first Master's program in manage- 
ment that has a flexible factor, offers great adaptability as to 
hours, and life credits acceptance. It offers a very good oppor- 
tunity for the woman who wants to get her Master's degree in 
management. 

We must develop among ourselves a power base. It is absolutely 
essential that we develop some women in decision and policy making 
positions in the business world so that we can progress. Because 
nothing has happened at the top level of management of American 
industry where the woman is concerned. Women are moving up through 
the lower levels where progress has been made, but I have not yet 
met with a woman decision maker in American industry. And we have 
to change it. 

There are three ways you must look at yourself if business is 
your interest: 
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1. It is time we all reexamined our need for security and - 
redefine security. We must be able to take some calcu- 
lated risks, not speculations, but looking more realisti- 
cally not only at job training and opportunities, but at 
our own economic environment so as to attempt to develop 
the most we can with our own assets.' 

2. If you are looking at business, look at every possibility 
to develop your credentials. In the arena, the better 
your credentials are, the better chance you have of being 
able to compete. No one of us wants to trade on the fact 
that we are a woman; we want to be able to trade on the 
fact that we are able to do it as well as the male counter- 
part--not nece&sarily ten times as well--but to be competi- 
tive and have as good credentials. 

3. The most exciting and rewarding part of all the last year 
when I have been deeply involved with. the graduate program 
is to see the disappearance of the myth that we can not 
work together as women. There is a real change taking 
place in the support iveness of women toward each other and 
the willingness to work and help to provide opportunities, 
entry, and when necessary power, to accomplish certain 
things for each other and with each other. No longer can 
we afford the syndrome that we can't work together either 
above or below each other. We certainly can work coopera- 
tively on objectives that are common to all of us, though 
separated maybe from ones own particular career. 

Nontradit ional is still nontradi tional in business, but it is 
more fun than any of the others because two things can happen to 
you: You can find that fighting the battle there are still more 
rewards to be won; those rewards can be the same rewards that 
motivate men--and you don't have to apologize for it--and that 
is visibility, and financial success. The more visibility and 
financial success we have, the more clout we have and the more 
we can push together for each other. 
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"WOMEN IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY*' 
(Remarks by Eva S. Poling) 

I am the member of the panel that possibly does not have the 
same background as the rest of the other panelist. I started in 
a temporary job as a clerk in a store when I was very young and 
made $18.00 a week. I did not have any skills; my father was 
convinced that I should go to college and I was convinced that I 
should get married. I got married and grew up together with my 
husband . 

I found out very early that there was not any future as a de- 
partment store clerk and that construction paid more than any 
other area at that time*. I taught myself to type so that I could 
get a job with a mechanical contractor as a $40 a week clerk 
typist, and try to acquire the secretarial skills. Everything^ 
that I learned in the business world has been self taught, until 
the time that I reached the position of taking courses. 

A secretary is a locked-in position. It is what you are ex- 
pected to be. If you are a good secretary, the man is unwilling 
to give you up if there is a position that you could advance into. 
That means that he would have to go through the problem of train- 
ing r>omeone else. After five years with the mechanical contractor, 
the opportunity presented itself to work for a trade association 
of mechanical contractors. I have been there for 18 years. I 
went in as a secretary and assistant to the Executive Secretary. 
Behind the scenes and for many years, I kept improving my skills 
and abilities with management and labor. 

Construction is a very conservative industry, so much so that 
some of the companies never had a woman in their office until ten 
years ago. Many reasons wer^ given, it was not a place for women, 
the language was bad and others. 

Therefore, these construction owners would put up with a man 
pegging at a typewriter. Do you think that they would have per- 
mitted this inefficiency in the field, in the actual construction 
job? Never. They began to find out that they really needed a 
woman in the office. Someone suggested my name and I took the 
j ob . 

I do not feel that I was discriminated against as a woman. 
They just never thought of it. It was traditional in the con- 
struction industry that women do not do this type of job. You 
are dealing on management, side with labor unions^ ^sitting in 
negotiations and doing all these things that women\nriiave not done 
before. How did the unions accept me? They were great. When 
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I first started going to the meetings the title was changed to 
Executive Vice-president. The men would swear and excuse them- 
selves. I told them that they were making me feel different, 
that I felt I would never be accepted if they kept excusing 
themselves every time they talked. What eventually happened 
was that they began to be careful about their language and the 
entire climate of the meetings improved. There was a calming 
influence, more work got done and everyone thought before 
shouting at one another. 

Where do women fit in in the crafts? So much emphasis is 
placed in college education that we forget about those jobs 
that are so well paid and give you economic security. Because 
they have a certain title as plumber, pipe fitter, welder, 
carpenter, or other, people are discouraged from entering those 
fields . 

The public image of the construction industry is very low. 
The public does not think of the way of life this industry has 
. given our country. We have schools, hospitals, homes, all air 
conditioned. Anyone who is interested should be proud of being 
a part of such an industry. 

< 

We all work for the same reason, financial, and financially 
it is good. A person with a high school education can be making 
$30,000 a year. There is nothing wrong with this. An agreement 
recently settled on the West Coast was reached with a plumber 
who next year will be making $30,000 per year, for a forty-hour 
week. In an apprenticeship program, you are well paid from the 
beginning. Someone graduating from an apprenticeship progr^im at 
the age of 22 can be making $20,000 a year. How many of the 
recent college graduates will be making that? Everyone is not 
college oriented. 

The National Association of Women in Construction, of w.hich I 
am president, has been working to elevate women into middle and 
top management positions. We want to take the women out of the 
locked-in positions and have them step into middle management 
and be ready. The Association has developed its own educational 
programs to help those who do not want to stay in the traditional 
jobs and who want to go into the trades, giving them advise, op- 
portunity and orientation. 

Everyone wants to do something in which they are happy 
and in which one is satisfied economically. 
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Audience React ion 

Q. What is the percentage of women in crafts in construction 
industry? 1/ 

A. (E. Poling) - The figures are extremely low. Construction 
is an extremely conservative business* I was recently at 
a meeting on "Minorities and Women Revolutionize the Con- 
struction Industry." The men are more worried over the 
participation of women than of minorities. They think that 
if women go out into the fields, automatically that job 
is dead. 

Q. What is meant by nont radit ional occupations for women and 
how is the future perceived for women in decision-making 
at the higher levels of government, as President of the 
country, cabinet member, as opposed to police women, fire 
women, lower levels? 

A. (L. Haurex ) - We are moving there. These positions at the 
state and local levels are building a body of experienced 
women in decision making. As we build the kinds of ex- 
periences we need and have more women participating in all 
levels, t'hen the acceptance will come. We should expect it 
and should push along these linec. 

We aro beginning to move, but it is the first trickle. 
There is a woman running for governor of the state of 
Connecticut, another running for Lieutenant Governor in 
Idaho. t 

A. (B. Kilberg) - To follow up on what was said, our traditional 
market at Mt . Vernon College has been a traditional young 
woman. When we ask some of the young women who do not go 
to Mt. Vernon what they do, we are finding that they are 
not going elsewhere to college; they are doing other things 
because they are beginning to rethink what the traditional 
college level education offers. It doesn't get you a job. 
Some of them are going into the crafts, others into business 
and many other places. 

We took a market survey and ai a result put in four B^A. 
programs that are career orient fed . We put in Special Educa- 
tion. Communications, Business ^A'dminist rat ion , Community and 
Public Affairs 5 and Interior Design. The most popular 

Ed. Note: In 1970, women were 1.2% of the crafts and kindred 
2/ workers in the construction industry* 
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are Business Administration and Communications. Older women 
returning to schools and younger ones from a traditional 
background are flocking to those two fields, and into other 
nontradit ional occupations. The fields no one wants to take 
are history, languages, English, because there is no employ- 
ment or prospects of it in these fields. Women's colleges 
will disappear, unless women do something about it. In the 
past decade women's colleges have decreased from 240 to 150. 
If we are talking about keeping alternatives available in 
education, large schools, small schools, schools of one sex, 
women's colleges are an important option. 

A* (E. Poling) - May I add that McGraw Hill's Information Sys- 
tems says that by the year 2,000 this country will rebuild 
itself. We have been thinking in terms of the energy short- 
ages., the tremendous nuclear power plants that are coming up. 
Wher-e are all the people that will do this work? There are 
not enough qualified journeymen available, so when you start 
training people, part of the people will have to be women. 
There is nothing unusual about this. During World War II 
women built all the planes and all the ships because it was 
necessary. Welding is one of the trades that is very much 
needed. In the next three years there will be a need of 
15,000 welders, women can certainly do that work. 

Q. What has been the experience of successful people in getting 
into the fields of law, and medicine in which the committees 
of admission behave as a close corporation, or an exclusive 
country club, in which preferential treatment is given to 
the sons of phy5icians and persons in the health field? 

A. (R. Weyand) - Today, if any of you have read the Douglas 
opinion in the case involving Oregon on reverse discrimina- 
tion, you will find that Law Schools admit on the basis of 
the examination given. 

This examination has never been validated and women who 
have the highest grades in the best colleges get much lower 
scores than the men do on these examinations. You have to 
get ab ut 7U0 to get into Yale and women with straight A's 
in college are coming through with 400 and oOO's in this 
examination. The law schools are making a real effort to 
admit women. Fifty per cent of the law students at Rutgers 
Law School are women; Catholic University Law School has 
had a female freshman class of 30%. In spite of the examina- 
tion, women are flocking into law schools. However, those 
examinations are very sex biased. 
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SECTION II 

The Role of Government, Non-Government Organizations 
and Voluntary Associations in Promoting Nontraditional 
Training and Employment Opportunities for Women 
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"THE WOMEN'S BUREAU IN THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR" 
(Remarks by Mary N. Hilton) 



I count it a particular privilege as a person who has spent 
a large part of my professional life in the Women's Bureau, to 
give you a brief description of the role that the Women's Bureau 
in the United States Department of Labor has played in helping 
working women in this country move toward full and equal partici- 
pation in our economic life. 

For fifty-four years now this agency has been the special 
'-.'epresentative within the Federal Government for women, has 
identified and voiced their concerns, has provided information 
and assistance to them, and has been an advocate for needed 
action. I believe it is fair to say that in many ways the 
Women's Bureau has been an essential and integral part of the 
women's movement in this country. 

The value of such a Government agency, for which our Bureau 
provided the first model, has been widely recognized. The 
Inter-American Commission of Women and the United Nations Com- 
mission on the Status of Women have, for many years, recom- 
mended establishment of women's bureaus and national commis- 
sions on the status of women to promote, generally, the improve- 
ment of women's economic, social, and cultural life, and to 
provide opportunities for women to exercise their talents and 
abilities to the benefit of society as a whole. 

Our Bureau was established by Congressional Act in 1920 with 
the mission: "to formulate standards and policies which shall 
promote the welfare of wage-earning women, improve their work- 
ing conditions, increase their efficiency and advance their 
opportunities jfor profitable employment." It has as its con- 
stituency--the people for whom and to whom it speaks--the 35 
million women who are in the labor force today and the millions 
of other women and girls who are potential workers. This means 
that today the Bureau is concerned with virtually all the women 
in the United States since we know that at least nine out of 
ten of the girls now growing up will work at some time in their 
lives . 

The Bureau carries out its work through a small staff in its 
national office and ten regional offices. As the Nation's social 
and economic conditions have changed, and workplace standards 
improved, the Bureau's concerns have also changed and it is 
called upon to work tov/ard new goals and set new priorities. 
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In 1974 the Bureua's primary goals are to eliminate discrim- 
ination against women in employment, to improve women's employ- 
ability, and to increase job opportunities for women. 

To accomplish these major objectives, our current programs 
are directed toward informing women of their legal rights, and 
existing laws prohibiting sex discrimination in employment , and 
providing advisory services to employers engaged in developing 
affirmative action programs to eliminate sex discrimination in 
the hiring, training, and promotion of women. While the Bureau 
itself does not administer any laws, it cooperates with enforce- 
ment agencies by pointing out areas of disci imination experienced 
by working women, and it provides information and advisory serv- 
ices to agencies, groups, and individuals interested in legisla- 
tion to improve women's status. 

The Women's Bureau pioneered in sponsoring consultations on 
women's employment with employers and union representatives and 
the model we developed has been repeated many times all over the 
United States by other groups. 

Another very important aspect of our present program is con- 
cerned with improving opportunities of women and girls for better 
vocational counseling and preparation for employment, including 
apprenticeship and on-the-job training. It urges educators and 
employers to open advancement opportunities that will elevate the 
status of women who are too often found in low-skilled, low-wage 
occupations and promotes the entrance of women into fields that 
traditionally have not been open to them. 

This year we are sponsoring a series of conferences directed 
toward encouraging employers and unions to open up avenues for 
advancement and more opportunities for women as apprentices and 
in all kinds of nontradit ional jobs. 

Much of the material we prepare for public distribution--and 
which is widely used by educational institutions and the media-- 
is directed toward expanding the typos of job opportunities open 
to women and encouraging girls and women to prepare and train for 
such jobs. 

The Bureau also encourages, assists, and develops special pilot 
projects designed to demonstrate how women can be trained and 
placed in nontradit ional jobs. Better Jobs for Women is one of 
those projects. 

An integral part of its work is the Bureau's concern with 
opening channels of communication with groups in need of special 
assistance--young women. Black, Spanish-Americans, American 
Indian women, and Asian Americans--and to make our technical and 
advisory services available to them. 
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In carrying out its program the Bureau works with women's 
organizations, commissions on the status of women, government 
agencies, employers, unions, community groups and other organ- 
izations and individuals interested in the status of working 
women. We always welcome the occasion to share our findings 
and experiences with groups and indfviduals in other coun- 
tries. We are delighted to have this opportunity to share 
with all of you. 

There can be no doubt that the United States Women's Bureau 
has been an important part of the process that has brought the 
status of women in the United States to where it is today-- 
to the point where new n on traditional opportunities are 
opening in private industry, in Government, in educational 
institutions, and in political life. 
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"FEDERAL LAWS AND ORDERS ON SEX DISCRIMINATION" 
(Remarks by Pearl Spindler) 

I will give some brief highlights of major federal laws and 
orders on sex discrimination. In our country, in my view, we 
have excellent laws prohibiting sex discrimination in employ- 
ment. We have federal, state and local laws. It is our job 
in the Women's Bureau to inform and spread the word to as many 
people as to what these laws are. Once women know that they 
have available such tools, they have much greater opportunities 
to get into nontradit ional jobs and to get into any employment 
they want. 

Briefly, the laws that we are describing are: 

The Federal Equal Pay Act . This Act was enacted in 1963. 
It is part of our Fair Labor Standards Act and prohibits dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex in the payment of wages for 
equal work on jobs that require equal skills, effort, and 
responsibility, and that are performed under similar working 
conditions. As of July 1, 1972, the protection of the Equal 
Pay Act was extended to executive, administrative and profes- 
sional employees and to outside sales personnel, who had 
previously been exempt from coverage. 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 196^ , as amended by the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1972 prohibits discrimina- 
tion in employment based on sex, as well as on race, color, re- 
ligion, and national origin by employers of 15 or more members, 
and labor-management apprenticeship programs. This Act covers 
state and local government agencies and public and private 
educational institutions. Excluded from coverage are Federal 
and District of Columbia agencies, Indian tribes, federally 
owned corporations. State and local elected officials and their 
personal staff. JL/ 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission , which enforces 
Title VII, has i^^ued "Guidelines on Discrimination Because of 



Ed. Note: On August 18, 1974, The Washington Post published an 
y account of discriminatory hiring practices in at least 

20 congressional offices, "Job orders from the offices 
of 19 representatives and one senator, given to the 
congressional Office of Placement and Office Manage- 
ment, contain such phrases of racial and religious dis- 
crimination as *No Minorities,' 'White only,'.,," Most 
of the applications called for female stenographers, 
receptionists and clerk typists, 
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Sex," to carry out the intent of the law* The guidelines bar 
hiring based on stereotyped characterization of the sexes, clas- 
sifications or labeling of "men's jobs" and "women's jobs," or 
advertising under male or female headings. They specify that 
State "protective" labor laws, which prohibit or limit the 
employment of women in certain occupations considered hazardous, 
or in jobs that require lifting or working during certain hours 
of night, cannot be used for refusing employment to women. 

The revised guidelines prohibit excluding from employment an 
applicant or employee because of pregnancy. Disabilities caused 
or contributed to by pregnancy, miscarriage, abortion, child- 
birth, and recovery therefrom, should be treated as temporary 
disabilities under any health, disability insurance or sick 
leave plan available in connection with employment. Accrual of 
seniority, reinstatement, and payment under such insurance or 
plan should then be applied to disability due to pregnancy or 
childbirth as to other temporary disabilities, 

Executive Order 112^6 , as amended prohibits employment dis- 
crimination based on sex, as well as on race, color, religion, 
or national origin, by Federal contractors or subcontractors 
who perform work under a federally assisted construction con- 
tract exceeding $10,000, Coverage includes all facilities of 
the contractor, regardless of whether they are involved in the 
performance of the Federal Contract. 

The Office of Federal Contract Compliance (OFCC), which en- 
forces the order, has issued "Sex Discrimination Guidelines," 
The Guidelines state, among other things, that contractors may 
not advertise under male and female classifications, base 
seniority lists on'sex, deny a person a job because of State 
"protective labor laws, make distinctions between married or 
unmarried persons of one sex only, or penalize women in their 
terms and conditions of employment because they require leave 
for childbear ing , " The guidelines specifically require the 
granting of a leave of absence to an employee for childbearing 
and reinstatement to her original job or to a position of like 
status and pay, without loss of service credits. 

Order number 4, is.sued by the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance on January 30, 1970, required non-construction con- 
tractors with 50 or more employees and a contract of $50,000 or 
more to take affirmative action, particularly in setting goals 
and timetables for the employment of minorities, a group that 
has been underutilized, A revised Order No. 4 requiring goals 
and timetables for women as well as minorities, was issued on 
December 4, 1971, Contractors were required to incorporate the 
requirements for women in their existing affirmative action plans 

Ninety five percent of the equal pay cases are resolved before 
they reach the courts. We have the laws, the women in the United 
States have the tools at our disposal. Know those tools and use 
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"BETTER JOBS FOR WOMEN PROJECT" 
(Remarks by Sandra K. Carruthers) 

In the past decade, some significant breakthroughs have taken 
place to improve the socio-economic status of women, women 
"firsts" are becoming more visible in nontradit ional roles and 
ocuupations. However, we must learn to separate symbolic break- 
throughs and token concessions from the steady advancement in 
economic development for women. We are still faced with marked 
differences in economic status between the sexes. The clues to 
the reduced earning power of women is in the occupations they 
fill. 

Better Jobs for Women strives to change that economic imbal- 
ance by opening the skilled trades and crafts to women. Funded 
by the Department of Labor and sponsored by the YWCA of Metro- 
politan Denver, Better Jobs for Women is an outreach program 
designed to place women into skilled trade and craft appren- 
ticeships and on-t he- j ob- training positions, such as plumber, 
carpenter, operating engineer, machinist, etc. 

In its three years of existence. Better Jobs for Women has 
place 170 women in approximately forty different occupational 
areas--all in full phase training programanin trade occupations. 
A prime focus is the recuitment of minority women and women 
heads of household, as well as under employed and unemployed 
\/omen . 

Traditionally, women have not been exposed to the trades, nor 
the knowledge of the entry procedures or experiences often pre- 
requisite to entering the trades. It takes more than a hard 
hat for job protection, but a hard head as well for women to 
endure the health and safety hazards- -other than physical-- 
involved in their choice of occupation. The sign seen at the 
entrance to many construction and industrial sites holds very 
true : 

DANGER Anyone entering this site must wear a hard hat 
as required by law. Health and safety are the 
responsibility of everyone. 

Better Jobs for Women evolved its outreach concept of pro- 
viding special recruiting, rendering supportive service, 
tutoring, placement and follow-up as its responsibility to the 
health and safety of the woman entering the trades. 
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The woman entering a nontrad it ional occupation often experi- 
ences isolation and the psychological stresses of proving her- 
self, not to mention the discriminatory behavior of her male 
co-workers. Better Jobs for Women assists her in overcoming 
her own insecurity. The staff also helps in the selection of a 
trade according to her abilities and interests, as well as pre- 
paring the woman to the realities of the chosen occupation. 
Does she prefer to drive routes making large deliveries from city 
city to city, or help build the concrete foundations for a new 
bank building, or take apart and repair a Xerox machine? Those 
are some of the questions which help a woman in selecting and ^ 
learning a new skill. She also requires physical reconditioning 
and recognition of the negative attitudinal burden of invading 
a man's territory, so as to be prepared for the challenge and 
load involved in entering training. 

Applicants are assisted in the necessary processes for deal- 
ing with employers, unions, contractors, and Joint Apprentice- 
ship committees. As part of its job development role. Better 
Jobs for Woman also seeks out key segments of the economic com- 
munity and improves communications with them, gaining commit- 
ments from employers for trade training opportunities, direct 
on-the- job-training and working out procedures for entry, 
qualifications and competitive salary potential. 

Trainees receive tutoring and instructional services to maxi- 
mize the probabilities of passing entry tests and oral interviews, 
and to minimize anxiety, fear and failure. The instruction is 
geared to acquaint women in the technical aspects of the selected 
trade and to refresh in reading, mathematics, spatial relations, 
and mechanical comprehension where necessary. 

Placement is not the sole goal of our program, but retention 
of enrollees in the training programs. Oftentimes, the woman is 
the only woman on the job site, a lonely and non-supportive situ- 
ation. Therefore, follow up gives her a feeling of being con- 
nected and offers the support and opportunity to share experi- 
ences that are crucial to continuing in her chosen trade. The 
employer also needs the same supportive services so that they 
can better provide a positive employment atmosphere. 

Women who wield hammers, wrenches, drive heavy equipment with 
the determination and competency of any man will continue to shat- 
ter the myths. But we must make sure that we measure these changes 
not in terms of "firsts," but in terms of whether women are making 
steady advances toward narrowing disparities in income and exerting 
influence on our institutions. 

We still have a long way to go. Still, as Theodore Reik wrote, 
"In our civilization, men are afraid that they won't be men enough 
and women are afraid that they might be considered only women." 

c ' 51 
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"THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COMMISSION 
ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN" 

(Remarks by Dorothy B. Ferebee) 

The District of Columbia Commission on the Status of Women, 
authorized by the Mayor of Washington to conduct studies, pro- 
mote consultation 5 review progress, and recommend constructive 
action toward improving the status of women in the District, 
has been actively engaged since 1967 in methods and strategies 
to assist women toward recognition, career training ane employ-, 
ment in all areas of work. Our job is to collect and dissemi- 
nate information on the activities of groups concerned with op- 
portunities and advancement of all women. 

Looking to aid women in nontradit ional jobs, the Commission 
has primarily used the channels of communication through cor- 
respondence, consultations , conferences , and questionnaires to 
ascertain the areas and organizations where training and em- 
ployment of women in nontradit ional jobs are in progress or 
in prospect. 

In March 1970, the Commission did an intensive job in at- 
tempting to overcome traditional attitudinal patterns and 
practices, serving to keep women in limited types of jobs, 
and out of management and policy-level positions. Quickly fol- 
lowing up a newly enunciated procedure by the new Chief of Po- 
lice to recuit and to utilize women in the Police Department, 
and to eliminate previously held sex discriminatory educational 
qualifications, the Commission kept in close contact with the 
Chief urging him to utilize women in a wide variety of posi- 
tions, with the result that 105 women were employed, with 71 
others under review. This number compared with 45 women in the 
previous year was a good beginning. Although some discrimina- 
tory practices existed requiring a college degree for women, 
compared with a high school diploma for men, along with spe- 
cific height and weight requirement for men and women, these 
practices were soon erased. Today, there are 246 police women, 
serving as traffic officers, scout car officers, in pistol 
range training, and body protection maneuvers in all areas open 
to men at the police academy. The differential educational 
qualification has been removed, so that for both men and women 
only a high school diploma or its equivalency is required. 

In the Office of the Chief of the Fire Department, reports 
indicated that very few women had applied, and those were re- 
jected because regulations formulated by the City Co.uncil offer 
employment to men only. Before consideration and recognition 
can come to women, the City Council must rewrite regulations 
for Fire Department assignments* The Commission will follow 
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thru on an appeal to the City Council. 

The voluntary organization of Washington Opportunities for 
Women known as WOW, has moved into the area of nontradit ional 
jobs for women under an agreement with the Department of En- 
vironmental Services to provide training in waste water treat- 
ment, as plant operators. Sixteen women from the disadvantaged 
community are being trained for jobs formerly occupied by men 
only. This organization is working also with the Laborers 
Joint Training Fund to provide training for twenty-four women 
in the construction trades. These nontraditional jobs are an 
important breakthrough in blue collar jobs for women. 

The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company reports that 
women are now being employed in jobs formerly closed to them: 
to install and repair telephones, to work on what is known as 
a frame job where large numbers of wires are inter-connected, 
and in street man-holes where wires are spliced and thousands 
of pairs of wires are handled and routed. 

In Higher Education, while not strictly a nontraditional 
career, women are by-passed for career promotion and policy- 
making positions and unrecognized for their worth. The Com- 
mission has had conferences with the nine university Presidents 
in the District outlining its concern and following through 
with faculty committoas and affirmative action questionnaires. 
A13 women's organizations must work harder to bring nore women 
into these occupations coo long closed to them. 

The Commission on the Status of Women is aware of the need 
to open up nontraditional areas for women in the fields of 
management and policy making. The Commission will scan closely 
academic institution curricula to determine where and what 
training possibilities are in progress. The Commission believes 
that women members of Boards of Trustees in various institutions 
throughout the country, can guide Trustee deliberation and ap- 
proval toward courses in new career development in fields of 
Management and Policy-making, thus creating new and widening 
opportunities for women in the area of management, traditionally 
dominated by men. 

The Commission on the Status of Women will continue its 
pressures for the recognition of women wherever their inclina- 
tions lead, because of its firm belief that women^s entry into 
nontraditional employment fields, will widen their job oppor- 
tunities, and will foster confidence and a new self-image. 
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"THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN WOMEN'S ASSOCIATION" 

(Remarks by Agnes M, Dill) 

American Indian people suffer from chronic unemployment and 
underemployment far below that of the nation as a whole and at 
a rate .unmatched by any other minority group. Nationally, our 
unemployment rate stands at least UO percent and in some areas 
as high as 85 percent. In the Southwest, where I am from and 
where one fifth of the total Indian population resides, the un- 
employment rate is UO percent in New Mexico and 50/60 percent 
in Arizona. If a survey was made on just Indian women, I am 
certain that these rates of unemployment would be much higher. 
Only 35 percent of the Native American women are in the labor 
force. Furthermore, the 1970 U.S. census shows that 40 per- 
cent of all Indian families live on incomes far below the 
poverty level. 

Most employab ility problems are shared by all Indian people 
alike. Mainly these are: 

1. Language barriers 

2. Lack of orientation to non-Indian work and social practices. 

3. Cultural barriers 

Inadequate education and skills training. 
5. Discrimination. 

These problems are even more acute for Indian women because 
they deny them the freedom to prepare for and to enter employ- 
ment suited to their individual interests and abilities^ and to 
advance and achieve to the extent of their capabilities. Most 
Indian women view the usual employment recruiting channels as 
not applicable to them. Consequently, these channels are not 
adequate for effective recuiting. Even if our Indian people^ 
were to utilize the services of the various employment agencies 
or centers to the fullest extent, the employment personnel 
would find it very difficult to use the ordinary means of em- 
ployment assistance. 

What are considered nontradit ional jobs hy the greater 
society are not necessarily considered nontradit ional by us 
because of our being on the bottom of the economic scale. Any 
job other than domestic work, nursing and teaching, clerical 
and secretarial would be considered nontradit ional for most 
of our women. 

The Northe American Indian Women's Association, founded in 
1970 and recognized as a well-established national organiza- 
tion, is extremely concerned about the economic deprivation 
among our people. To help alleviate this problem, we have 
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developed a proposal for a national skills bank and are now 
seeking funding for this project. We hope not only to promote 
more and Letter training and employment opportunities for Indian 
women, but we will put great emphasis on creating entry into those 
areas of employment which have heretofore been unavailable because 
of discriminatory practices, lack of accessibility, lack of job 
skills, and perhaps worst of all, lack of inducement for upward 
mobility . 

The Women's Bureau has been very instrumental in creating an 
awareness of nontradit ional jobs among the members of our As- 
sociation. The Bureau is planning for the publication of a 
pamphlet on employment and opportunities for the special use of 
Indian women and girls. Members of the NAIWA are so interested 
in this project that they have offered to help the Women's 
Bureau in the collection of materials for this publication. As 
the result of our involvement, we in turn are creating greater 
interest in Indian country in nontradit ional employment. 

As with many other minority groups, very few of our Indian 
people have entered law in the past. Now among those studying 
law are 34 Indian women. Seven or eight others are now in the 
process of taking their bar examinations. The American Indian 
Graduate Scholarship Program is supporting 52 women students, 
some of whom are going into the fields of medicine, business 
and school administration and architecture. These are some of 
the breakthroughs that are being made. 

The Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute (SIPI), in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, a Bureau of Indian Affairs secondary 
vocational and technical training institute has trained and 
placed some young Indian women in nontradit ional jobs. These 
might be of interest to you so I have brought a few slides I 
would like for you to see . 1_/ 

This is only a beginning but the process has been set in 
motion. We Indian people pride ourselves on our perseverance, 
otherwise we would not still be around today. I can assure 
you that we did and will continue to develop the particular 
skills and abilities that are required to participate more 
fully in the technological, social and economic life of 
contemporary society . 



Ed. Note: The speaker presented slides of young women training 
for opticians , for work in telecommunications and 
the electronics industry , in drafting , offset lytho- 
graphy , and as fire fighters . 
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"WOMEN IN COMMUNITY SERVICE" 
(Remarks by Col. Mary Hallaren) 

Women in Community Service has been a volunteer organization 
active in the promotion of nont rad it ional training and employ- 
ment opportunities for women. It entered this field through 
the back door--the way women have entered many new fields. For 
Women in Community Service had its beginning in the nontradi- 
tional civil rights movement before it moved on to the nontra- 
ditional Poverty Program. 

Ten years ago the women of five national organizations-- 
the National Councils of Catholic, Jewish and Negro Women, 
the Church Women United and the Young Women's Christian As- 
sociat ion--met in Atlanta. They had two purposes: (l) to 
protest the inhumane treatment of women and girls who had been 
jailed because of civil rights demonstrations; and (2) to con- 
vince merchants and restaurateurs that their future success 
depended upon inte^^rat ion . If the women had announced them- 
selves as members of five national organizations working for 
women's civil rights they would have been in deep trouble. 
So, they called themselves Women In Community Service and, 
despite innumerable obt>tacles, they were reasonably successful 
in achieving their goals. 

It was to this coalition of women that the President's Task 
Force on the War on Poverty turned--when Congress, pressed by 
Congresswoman Edith Greene, authorized the inclusion of women 
in the Job Corp.5. The proposed Job Corps training was certain- 
ly nontr-^^*^ it iunal for it was a program of total human renewal. 
It took the young woman out of a poverty pocket to a residen- 
tial center hundreds of miles away and trained her not only in 
a skill and basic education, but also in home making and in 
child care. But firbL,che young women need^'^ l*cljj^ in breaking out 

of the poverty cycle. Our organizations were asked if they 
would provide that help--reaching out to these young women, 
recruiting and screening them for Job Corps. The YWCA preferred 
the training field; members of the other four groups agreed to 
recuit and screen. They incorporated as Women in Community 
Service and were later joined by the American GI Forum Auxiliary 
and the League of United Latin American Citizens. 

The first breakthrough came when the young women left home. 
You and I could go to the moon with less concern than many of 
these young women left home for the first time. In the begin- 
ning, training was in Llic typically female jobs--clerical , 
health services, retail sales, cosmetology and food services. 
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Also, in the beginning, the centers to which they were assigned 
were "for women only." Both situations have changed. The Job 
Corps, as well as Women In Community Service, have pressed for 
co-educational centers and the newer ones have been established 
for both men and women. One of the large old-line centers is 
in process of conversion. And it is hoped that the Civilian 
Conservation Centers, the last male stronghold, will open up 
to women. The only obstacle at this point is money to convert 
the living quarters. 

Meanwhile, popular demand has opened up many training areas 
which formerly admitted only men. Women in the Job Corps can 
now train as electricians, carpenxers, painters, plasterers, 
cement masons, bricklayers, welders--in fact, all available 
Job Corps automotive and construction training is open to 
women if they are physically able to handle the work. Credit 
for opening these fields to women goes to the organizations 
represented at this conference but it also took some sharp 
spadework to convince the Job Corps that women should be in- 
cluded in these areas. 

The unions have been most supportive of the program. One, 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Airline Clerks (BRAC), has 
hired many of the Job Corps graduates. According to reports 
the young women are paid from $37-$42 a day--not bad for a 
young woman fresh out of a poverty pocket. 

One of the programs to which our volunteers refer young 
women is the military. Also, as a former Director of the 
Women's Army Corps, I was concerned when I found that no one 
was speaking on that subject, for military service has been 
one of the great breakthroughs for women in this century. 
We are so accustomed to seeing female nurses that it's hard 
to believe that--up to the turn of the century--the Army 
used only male nurses. Women nurses, they said, would de- 
moralize the troops. Finally, due to a critical shortage, 
they agreed to use women but--to quote one general officer-- 
the nurses should be over 35, unattractive and wear a uni- 
form that would conceal any charms that might be left over. 
How the Army has changed! 

Again, with the outbreak of World War II, between pressures 
from the women and a shortage of men, the Army decided to re- 
cruit women for other positions. Initially, it was agreed 
that ;;omen could serve in four categories: as cooks, clerks, 
drivers and telephone operators. 

It wac not long before we changed all that. I remember in 
the early days of the war in Europe only men were allowed to 
pay the troops in the field because the payroll officers had 
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to carry a rifle. We saw no reason for men on an assignment 
which could be handled by women. So we promptly put our Macs 
through target practice and put them on the job. This shocked 
some timid souls in Washington and we were ordered to discon- 
tinue the target training* That did not bother, because we 
had finished the training by the time we got the order. 

We have come a long way since those days. Women can not 
only carry guns, they have now entered all areas of law en- 
forcement. They serve in traffic control, the prevention and 
detection of crime on post, criminal investigation, military 
police. Their duties are the same as the me"s but women 
carry a .38 revolver instead of the heavier .45. 

Last May, the first Wac officer graduated from helicopter^ 
pilot school. Others are in training. Women are also eligi- 
ble for training in fixed-wing planes, aircraft maintenance 
and traffic control. There are women parachute riggers. To 
qualify, they have to graduate from airborne school and make 
five parachute jumps. 

Today, out of 460 jobs in the Army, 423 are open to women. 
The only restriction is in the combat arms--armor, artillery 
and infantry. 

I'm sure you know that we now have women generals. And I 
expect that, one day, we'll have a woman chief of staff. 

Women In Community Service have recuited more than 51,000 
young women for the Job Corps and helped more than 200,000 
others to attend literacy classes , return to school, get a 
job or enter the military. They have been learning to work 
across racial, religious and cultural lines. Theirs is not 
just a war on pverty; it is also a war against prejudice. 
As they assess their achievements over these past ten years, 
vyorking together--Protestant , Catholic and Jew, black and^ 
white, Anglo, Indian and Spanish-speaking- -they are learning 
the truth of the saying, "There is nothing so wo.nderful as 
an idea whose time has come," whether it is applied to civil, 
social, economic, or women's rights. 
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Audience Reaction 

Q. How will the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 
1973 (CETA) affect all mentioned programs? 

A. (P. Spindler) - The Women's Bureau was instrumental in pro- 
moting the inclusion of women in the Planning Councils. 
However, women should make every attempt to see that women 
are in those Councils. The Women's Bureau is part of the 
Intra-departmental Coordinating Committee on Women of the 
Department of Labor. This Committee insures that the needs 
and concerns of women are considered in all activities of 
the Department of Labor. 

Q. Title IX of the Civil Rights Act bars discrimination be- 
cause of sex to any federally funded school program. Do 
you know what status is? 

A. (P. Spindler) - The regulations were issued to further ex- 
pand it and comments have been requested. We have until 
September 15 to make comments. 

Q. (Audience) - The problem with Title IX is that the second- 
ary and vocational schools fall under the title, they have 
to open admissions to women, as do the graduate professional 
schools. However, all private institutions which ai , under- 
graduate or first degree seem to be excepted. So how are 
women going to get into graduate schools ^ if we cannot get 
in at the undergraduate level? 

A. (Audience) - The regulations cover admission to any first 
professional school. That means if an engineering school 
begins on the B.A. level, i+ has to be open to women as 
well as men. There are organizations, such as the National 
Or'ganizat ion for Women, monitoring the regulations. It is 
up to women's groups and women ourselves as individuals to 
make sure that the regulations are enforced and admissions 
are not denied them. 

Q. I am fnom the League of United Latin American Citizens. It 
would be remiss of me not to mention the fact that we are 
concerned for the minorities, especially the Spanish sur- 
uamed women in the United States. We face a double jeopardy; 
we are discriminated because of our ethnic background and we 
also face sex discrimination. I feel very strongly with my 
Sister Dill. We may have nontradit ional occupations but our 
concern is also upgrading women in the traditional occupa- 
tions they enter. 
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Between women ourselves we have discrimination. We have 
to remember that there are many that we need to work for and 
when we are talking about unity we must not forget our other 
ethnic groups. 

Q. I am from Guyana. I want to expand on what has been touched 
on. If you are talking about hemispheric unity and upgrading 
the status of women, I am wondering if after wetting our ap- 
petite here, we can have a conference sponsored so that 
people from the developing nations can give their view point 
on how we can deal on upgrading the status of women. From 
the point of view of cultural and historical heritage, the 
woman in the United States will be facing her problem from a 
competitive and individualistic manner , which is not neces- 
, sarily the approach that women from developing countries 
would take. We would be dealing more with cooperative , sup- 
portive roles. That has not been touched here. Could we 
concentrate on a conference just for developing countries? 

A. (R. Johnston) - As U.S. delegate to the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women, I would like to reiterctte that the 
English-speaking Caribbean countries in the Hemisphere, 
join us in the Inter-American Commission. Do join me, the 
English-speaking person in the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, join our Spanish-speaking sisters, so that we can 
have that dialogue you are talking about. The programs of 
the Commission serve the purpose of which you spoke. These 
are the problems that we all face and this is the instrument 
we have to approach them. So I invite you to lobby in your 
government, and work for that effort. 

Q. I would like to commend this group, but may I remind you of 
another area that has not been touched; communications has 
not been pursued. Public Cable is interested in the publics 
behalf in the coming of cable television. As it develops 
we would like to see women there in every facet, in employ- 
ment as it develops. We could have some input now. Also, 
International Women's Year has projects in communications 
and media projects for 1975. Today, my taping operation 
has been so that we can retrieve the information in terms 
of impact on the International Women's Year. 

Q. I think it would be very helpful to have a copy of today's 
proceedings. Is there any possible chance of these 
magnificent talks being printed? This whole day should be 
preserved for the history of the growth of women. I did 
research years ago on women in public speaking and today 
has been unique because women have done it all, but also 
because of the information given, which is unique. 
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A. (R, Johnston).- All of you have participated in Phase I 
of this Conference for women leaders. We wish to thank 
you for your interest and participation and hope that you 
have benefited from the day. Phase II will be a report 
of the day to be published in English and Spanish for dis- 
semination to interested organizations and individuals 
here and abroad, and especially to share with our Spanish 
neighbors , 
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CONFERENCE SUMMARY 



The experiential format of the conference, by nature and 
intent, was not one to elicit concrete conclusions, but to 
describe and suggest possible avenues of action. Yet, sever- 
al major themes recurred throughout the day and they bear 
repetition . 

A. What women themselves can do. 

1. There are various approaches for women to enter and 
work in fields previously closed to them: 

sheer determination and persistence; 

demonstrated ability in a related field; 

use other activities, such as civic and community in- 
volvement as a training ground, stressing 
versatility ; 

utmost preparation in the chosen field, developing ex- 
cellent credentials; 

enter the field at a lower level and constantly upgrade 
the skills so as to be prepared as the opportunities 
develop ; 

develop skills or experiences that set one apart from 
others competing ; 

use every opportunity as a learning experience ; 

learn the particular system of which 
you are a part , or have just entered; 

develop the ability to take calculated risks by re- 
examining and redefining your need for security. 

2. Women should welcome and accept leadership roles, even 
though they may be a token gesture. Once in the leader- 
ship position, use your personal gain to break down the 
barriers for other women , sensitizing those around you 
and contributing toward changing their attitudes. 

3. Individual women can use the means at their disposal, 
whatever their role, to influence policies of government 
and other institutions, so that these will be responsive 
to the needs of women and correct or enact programs which 
will benefit women. 

4. Encourage other women to enter your field helping provide 
opportunities, entry, off ering information, being sup- 
portive, and serving as a role model for other women, 

not overlooking the special role you can play in school- 
ing family members, especially children, in the concepts 
of equality. 
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5. Work cooperatively with other women on objectives that 
are of common concern to women. 

6. Work towards developing a power base for women by en- 
suring that there are women in decision and policy- 
making positions. 

7. Economic power and decision making capabilities are 
vital to the development of women's potential; 
examine your own economic situation so as to develop 
your financial assets. 

8. Women must rethink their traditional assumptions and 
career choices so as not to overlook those fields ^ 
which offer a greater economic return; this might in- 
volve reassesing your views of the traditional liberal 
arts college education and increasing your orientation 
towards the crafts and skilled trades. 

B. How nontraditional occupations can be promoted. 

1. International and regional organizations, such as the 
Inter-American Commission of Women, can work with na- 
tional women's organizations and governmental agencies 
concerned with women, to bring attention to the needs 
of employment opportunities for women in nontraditional 
occupations by means of seminars, conferences and work- 
shops which focus on women's needs in their respective 
countries . 

2. The Federal Government plays an important role in 
diverse forms, among them: 

(a) The Women's Bureau of the Department of Labor, 
women's representative within the government, _ 
which voices women's issues and concerns, provides 
information, conducts consultations with employers 
and unions, works with women's organizations, and 
advocates for needed action in and outside the 
government structure. 

By enacting firm laws and orders prohibiting dis- 
crimination in employment on the basis of sex, 
requiring affirmative action plans, assuring that 
such plans and legislation are vigorously enforced 
and publicizing them among women, employers and 



(b) 



unions . 



(c) By establishing and funding specific programs 

oriented toward training and broadening employment 
opportunities for women. 
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3. Established community groups can solicit governmental 
assistance for funding of outreach and training pro- 
grams designed to place women in nontraditional fields. 

Women can form associations of volunteers, to bring 
attention to the special needs of women heretofore 
ignored, i.e. minority women; they can establish and 
become active in commissions to study the status of 
women, playing an advocacy role. 

5. Voluntary associations or national organizations can 
form a coalition to work on specific common objectives, 
such as the "promotion of nontraditional training and 
employment opportunities for women. 

6. Conferences, such as this one on Nontraditional Occupa- 
tions--The United States Experience can serve as a 
model for other similar conferences in which women from 
other countries discuss their experiences, the situa- 
tion in their respective fields and the role th^t 
various agencies and organizations can play in promot- 
ing nontraditional training and employment opportunities. 
The Conference proceedings should be disseminated so as 
to allow for maximum exposure of the ideas presented, 

as well as to exchange information. 
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Civil Service Commission 
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Washington, D.C. 20018 
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District of Columbia Public Library.- Woman: A Selected 
Reading List, 1973. 

Women and Employment: An Annotated Bibliography, 
June, 19m. 

International Women's Year- -1975. 

Organization of American States.- Americas, Vol. 26, No. 4, 
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. Catalog of OAS Publications. 
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ment Printing Office, 1973. 
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